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our human intelligence is limited. We have glimpses
of reason, but have not powers of reason to the full.
I will give as an instance a simple and often quoted
example, our idea of unity, expressed in the figure
'one'. Yet having conceived the idea of unity and
expressed it as 'one', as the atom of number, the
indivisible unit, we find that our minds are dividing
this atom into halves, quarters, and an infinite
number of fractions. From our notion of unity we
cannot exclude the idea of endless divisions. And so
in the moral world our acceptance of good and evil
as valid distinctions presents an insoluble riddle.
But these limits to human thought do not excuse
us from the task of forming some view, of making
some guess, as to what the universe is, and what
is our place in it. We have all to act, and our action
affects others as well as ourselves. With what end in
view are we to act? If we cannot know with absolute
certainty we can still guess and act on the guess.
Our life in the main is based on guesswork, from
hour to hour and day to day. I know for certain that
two added to two makes four, that two sides of a
triangle will always be greater than the third. But
outside this world of abstractions I know little for
certain. I cannot know with absolute certainty that
the sun will set to-night or rise to-morrow. A wan-
dering comet might enter the solar system and de-
stroy it. Yet all my experience leads me to guess
that night and day will follow each other, and I base
my actions on that belief. Except in the sphere of
mathematics we act on a faith that is less than know-
ledge. Man in his childhood is ever craving an ab-
solute knowledge which, could he attain it, would
annihilate faith and destroy free-will.

Though I cannot attempt to explain the mystery
of evil, or the freedom of men to do evil or good, I
treat them as facts. And from these assumptions I
go on to infer that reality is something akin to my